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A New Year’s Prayer 
Psalm 90:12, 


Teach us, O Lord, our days to count— 

The days when we have worked and played, 
When Thy commandments we have kept, 
Or into wrongful byways strayed. 

Help us to think wherein we’ve sinned 

And truly, humbly to repent. 

A heart of wisdom give us, Lord, 

To be on nobler living bent. 


Teach us, O Lord, our days to count— 

The days when we’ve been blessed with health, 
When we’ve felt deeply all Thy care 

And were enriched with heav’nly wealth. 
Help us to think of Thy good gifts 

For body, spirit, and for mind. 


_ A heart of wisdom give us, Lord, 


To thank and praise Thee, Father kind. 


Teach us, O Lord, our days to count— 
The days that may run fourscore years, 
Whose pride is often weary toil 

And dimmed by sorrow’s bitter tears. 
Help us to know how great man’s needs, 


- How soon our days of strength are past. 
_ A heart of wisdom give us, Lord, 


To love and serve while life does last. 
ALEx. A. PIETERS 
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Korean Autumn 


Red peppers drying on the brown thatched 
roof, 
And bulging pumpkins that would test the 
strength 
Of other props than straw; 
The broomcorn red in fields, the millet bent 
With bounty; golden, golden seas of rice, 
A black crow’s scolding caw. 


Persimmon trees and poplars, sassafras 
And sunflowers adding red and gold to fields, 
To hills and windy ways, 
The cabbages piled high on ox-drawn carts, 
And earthen jars waiting the ritual 
Of kimchi-making days. 


New, somber-colored thatch on every house, 
The autumn’s crowning task, making each 
home 

Tidy and winter-proof— 
Beauty of harvest time—bronze, yellow, red— 
But ah, the scarlet laid against the brown— 

Those peppers on the roof! 

CATHERINE BAKER 
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First Impressions 


VEDA AUMANN 


aS a means of expressing a warm 
and living appreciation of a new and 
x4 interesting country after half a rather 
short life of eager anticipation. Uppermost 
of course is a silent song of thanksgiving for 
a dream come true at last. 
. Arriving as I did at the early hour of 6 
o’clock on a clear frosty morning at the end 
of winter, the Korea which gave me my first 
thrill was not quite awake. Still, there was 
nothing disappointing in the hills of Fusan 
with their thin covering of pines as an only 
cloak, but rather the promise of new life just 
ready to burst forth; and the pines them- 
selves, deserted by their less hardy com- 
panions wore the beauty of endurance. 

One cannot write of Korea without first a 
tribute to the beauty of nature and this is 
surely not giving precedence to an insignificant 
factor. The people themselves are lovers of 
beauty just as it meets the eye and they share 
in the general rejoicing of spring time when 
the mountains and hills rejoice and the trees 
clap their hands. There are many hard beaten 
tracks on the mountains of Korea leading up 
to the summit overlooking the valleys with 
their little fields all in the fresh glory of 
spring. They tell the tale of some beauty 
lover who has climbed to stand alone there on 
a rock boulder, and, forgetting time and 
space, has sung aloud his song of praise. And 
ig it to the unknown God such songs of praise 
are sung ? 

Spring time in Korea! Nature gives fullest 
compensation for having such meagre fear 
during the past season and the winsome little 
“sranny’”’ flowers, so eagerly sought as pre- 
cious messengers of spring are quickly follow- 
ed by another and another lovely flower or 
shrub. Then feeling that, their life’s mission 
is fulfilled and their little day is done, they 
prepare to go but cannot leave the lovely 
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world too soon; and so they stay upon the 
hillsides yet for many weeks, their petals 
fallen but their glory not departed, like 
beautiful old ladies with their silver hair, new- 
washed, just drying in the sun. Japan must 
share with Korea her pride in the cherry 
blossom for surely in her places most famed 


for these lovely trees there is none. to excel | 


the fairy-land beauty of the Seoul Gardens in 
spring. But there are many other flowers, 
some too small and shy. to advertise their 
charms, but still contributing’ their precious 
mite; and lilies of the valley grow riofously 
among the hills, their leaves so broad and 
handsome that they almost conceal the de- 
licate white flowers until their perfume be- 
trays them to the world. In places where na- 
ture has been most generous the people have 
built their shrines and temples—symbols of 
man’s inherent seeking after God, yet all too 
obstinate as links with the past. 


Even in Seoul it is easy to get away from 


the semi-modern city in a very short time. 
Climb the nearest peak of the closely sur- 
rounding hills and the city with its extremely 
interesting mixture of ancient custom and 
modern influence is left behind, and there in 
the shadow of the old stone wall, you ean 
dream yourself back to the days of bow and 
arrow warfare. But you will not dream too 
long for the call of a cuckoo may reawaken 
you to the present, or the near sound of a 
saxophone, as some would-be musician, also 
seeking solitude, takes up his position on a 
rock and begins to practice. A little dreaming 
of the past and a little wondering and hoping 
about ‘the future are very pleasant, but the 
challenge of the present is insistent and 
undeniable. 


As one passes through the country, the 
nearness of towns and villages and more vil-| 


lages to one another speaks of the density of 


population. Looking down on them from the | 
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hills, the little strawthatched cottages are like 
so many groups of rather gigantic mushrooms 
growing so close together that one could walk 
from one to another without setting foot on 
the ground. These little homes have sprung 
up blissfully unconscious of anything which 
might be called a Townplanning Association 
and if a Board of Health existed it must have 
meekly closed its eyes. The back streets are 
80 narrow they are nothing more than little 
paths between the houses. I cannot yet walk 
confidently along these narrow paths with the 
feeling that they are public ways but always 
there is the guilty fear that they will lead me 
blundering into someone’s private yard. The 


main streets too, are quite a novelty for a 


westerner, with no-pavements and just the 
open road for bicycles (which are legion in 
Korea) and pedestrians who scarcely deign to 
move out of the way of the slow moving oxen 
which, in their turn, plod slowly along under 
their heavy burdens with the same disregard 
for pedestrians. 

These streets, not attractive, but interesting 
enough at any time become vastly more so on 
market day when the country folk from far 
around bring in their produce. The women, 
straight and erect, bearing astonishingly 
heavy burdens on their heads, and with hands 
swinging free are examples of perfect balance, 
They are hard working, toil worn farming 
people whose livelihood depends so much on 
the sale of their produce but some must 
trudge back many miles when evening comes, 
with their poor burden of seaweed or withered 
herbs no lighter than when they left home in 
the morning. More happy is he who brought 
his pigs to market and had the pleasure of 
seeing one purchaser and another go down 
the street with an indignant wriggling little 
pig grasped firmly by two legs, hanging head 
downwards from his hand, or quite subdued, 
blinking sleepily in a “jiggy” on his back. 
Home they go, leaving the main roads and 
following the little crooked paths which 
separate the rice fields, to weed and work until 
next market day. Their year becomes a sim- 
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ple round of market days and perhaps the 
green rice fields which are ever a wonder and 
delight to the foreigner, become more than a 
little monotonous for them at times. 

Foreigners are not so common in Korea that 
they can always pass without arousing much 
curiosity. Crowds of children spring up from 
nowhere at all and adults also turn aside to 
see the strange sight quite unconscious that 
they themselves are providing an interesting 
entertainment for the foreigner. For the first 
few days after my arrival, I was very puzzled 
about the boys I saw everywhere—all wearing 
the same black suits with the same brass but- 
tons and the same “railway porter” caps on 
their close cropped heads. It was hard to get 
rid of the idea that they must belong to some 
orphanage or charitable institution which a- 
dopted this sombre uniform but otherwise al- 
lowed the boys of all ages complete freedom 
of the streets. It came slowly home at last, 
that this was a state-wide student’s uniform 
worn by all school boys and college students 
alike ; and when warm weather came, in ac- 
cordance with a regulation they all appeared 
in greyish suits, same cut, same buttons, same 
everything, and their black ones were put 
away for the winter. Many more girls than 
boys wore their own Korean dress so they did 
not perplex me with uniformity as the boys 
did. 

These are of the modern generation of 
Korea, a generation influenced more than ever 
before by Japan. The old aristocracy is pass- 
ing. The old Korean gentleman with his top- 
knot is very rare and the quaint little black 
hats are passing away. One can scarcely im- 
agine that the boys of today with their eyes 
looking eagerly westward will retain these 
symbols of ancient Korea. The goal of 
many a student’s ambition is to complete his 
studies in some western land though few are 
able to realise this dream. 

Religioug education has left its stamp where 
it has touched Korea but Christian homes 
must march in step with Christian education 
and much depends upon the mothers of Korea. 
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Their earnestness in prayer impressed me 
very much. The Biblewomen are upheld in 
their evangelistic work by the prayers of 
faithful women who meet regularly and cease 
not to pray day and night for the coming of 
Christ’s Kingdom in Korea. My first Sunday 
evening prayer meeting will be long remem- 
bered. It was after the evening service and 
many remained behind. At first they prayed 
silently, sitting on the floor with heads bowed 
low in reverence; and then a little whisper 
began which swelled into a mighty murmur 
and slowly died away as they poured out their 
hearts unitedly in individual request. In the 
conventional west, a prayer meeting so con- 
ducted, with a chorus of individual prayers is 
simply unthinkable but here there was nothing 
odd about it and there was no doubt that the 
Heavenly Father who hears the prayers of all 
the world in so many tongues would be able 
to sort out their requests and supply their 
needs and the need of their country. 

In spite of the differences which are always 
emphasised as existing between east and west, 
there are fundamental similarities—pity, and 
love, and laughter, these do not vary and the 
language of the friendly smile must be the 
same all the world over. And little children, 
too, are the same, not least in their hunger for 
stories. One of my greatest thrills was in at- 
tending the vacation Sunday school one morn- 
ing and seeing a crowd of children, just 
come in from their play on the dusty streets, 
seated close together on the floor listening 
with unwavering attention to the story of 
“Baby Moses’. It was new and strange to 
hear the story told in a tongueI could not yet 
understand but familiarity made it easy to fol- 
low and I knew it was well told for the eager 
faces of the children were all alight with sym- 
pathy for the helpless babe and joy at his res- 
cure by the princess. 

We too have much to learn as we sit with 
the children and hear many dear familiar 
stories for the first time through Korean ears. 
In this land one never gets far away from the 
hills and from the stony ground and perhaps 


that is why one feels again and again that 
this Eastern country has much in common 
with the Palestine of long ago. In some of 
the hills are clay pits where pottery villages 
have sprung up. The old, old art of the potter 
has not been encroached upon by modern 
methods and here he sits, still at his work, 
sometime making the perfect vessel and some- 
time marring what promised to be a perfect 
mould. There, too, is the sower, going forth 
to sow the precious seed, slowly and with 
care lest it fall on stony ground or on the little 
hard tracks bordering the tiny fields where it 
is to easily seen and gathered up by the birds 
of the air. Then comes the barley harvest 
and the rhythmic sound of the flails as they 
swing through the air and fall with heavy 
force, beating out the grain and leaving the 
chaff to the mercy of the winds. 

Has time which goes so quickly in the 
western lands really stood still here in the 
East? ‘‘Be patient’? says the East to the 
west, “Be patient with us”. Perhaps these 
Eastern lands are not much beyond the stage 
of Palestine when the Messiah came two thou- 
sand years ago and His own received Him 
not. It may be that we who are ‘freshmen’ on 
the field have come at a time when we can 
best learn this precious lesson of patience— 
when we can best study and become 
greduates in a field of learning which the 
West with its hurrying to and fro could never 
reach. “The missionary wants to do big am- 
bitious things” said Dr. Kagawa, who calls 
himself a self-appointed missionary to Japan, 
“but in the East he must be content to be 
very small and to undertake small tasks, con- 
tent even if he can touch no more than ten 
lives among the thousands who pass before 
him”. 

The Saviour who came to Palestine so long 
ago is coming today to Korea. Despised and 
rejected still, He will not give up nor despair’ 
of these souls who are some of the “All” for) 
whom He died. This Light shines in the: 
darkness, and the darkness cannot overcome: 
it. toe | 


After Twenty Five Years 


BLANCHE I. STEVENS 


Ornd HERE HAVE BEEN many changes 
b during these twenty five years. 
rE: But I find the same low thatched 
rooms, 8x8 feet, entered by doors 
scarcely more than four feet high, the door 
often the only opening in the room, where I 
establish myself for a week, the things I have 
brought with me, including canvass cot and a 
camp chair, some wali bags and a collapsible 
book-rack, the only furniture, except a iow 
table one foot high which is usually borrowed 
for me from somewhere. Once a family 
moved out of their only room to give me a 
place to stay. There I enjoyed the luxury of 
a very good mirror, shared the tiny floor 
space with a row of chests containing family 
clothing and bedding, and the low table with 
a substantial book shelf containing the young 
church leader’s quite unusual library. 

I find also the same crowds of small boys 
and girls, sitting in the front rows on their re- 
spective sides of the church, yelling their little 
heads off as they sing the songs they know, 
and begging to be taught the ones they do not. 
That comes nearer stumping me than any 
other thing that is expected of me. They can 
completely drown me out without half trying. 
Their tunes are nearly always “with varia- 
tions”, quite irrespective of the tune set by 
the instrument, and they are quite likely to 
be sung in an entirely different key! Again 
and again I have wished for an assistant 
trained especially to handle children. They 
have always been a problem and an oppor- 
tunity at these classes, no less so now than 
when there were few schools. In fact the 
children who now attend the non-Christian 
government primary schools are in greater 
need than ever of instruction in the Bible at 
this age when they are still ready to receive 
it. And the young people who teach those of 
them who attend Sunday School are much in 
need of the help and inspiration of an oc- 
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casional visiting teacher who knows how their 
work should be done. Our presence attracts 
non-Christian children who do not ordinarily 
attend Sunday School, so there is the addi- 
tional challenge to deal effectively with them. 
If, in addition, we could offer a course in 
children’s work, given by this teacher who 
knows the churches and the needs of their 
children’s work through this direct contact, in 
our Women’s Bible Institute, which meets for 
ten weeks each winter when itinerating is dif- 
ficult, many of the young women who come to 
us from these churches for Bible training would 
have an opportunity which they now lack for 
preparing themselves for effective teaching in 
children’s Sunday Schools and Clubs. 

My “regular” pupils are women, old and 
young, from unmarried girls old enough to 
appreciate the teachings being given, and 
young married women with babies on their 
backs, to grandmas who sit close at my feet 
and show by their expressions and their in- 
telligent questions, even when they are un- 
able to read the text, an understanding which 
comes only after deep experiences of living. 
The enroilment in these study periods has 
varied from 42 to over 100, while the average 
attendence has ranged from 30 to 65in the 
four places visited. The evening meetings 
were much larger, increased not only by the 
attendence of the men and the children, but 
by that of busy women unable to leave their 
household tasks during the day. The very 
early morning prayer meetings are surprising- 
ly well attended, too, the number reaching al- 
most the same figures as those for the Bible 
study periods, 

I am assisted sometimes by a Bible women, 
in the employ of the Station but working ata 
town some distance from Syenchun, who 
meets me at the places where the conferences 
are being held. My assistant at the last con- 
ference was a volunteer worker, a well-to-do 
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woman who goes at her own charges. My 
next two, beginning next week, were arrang- 
ed by a Presbytery committee on Bible Con- 
ferences, the teachers having been engaged 
some time ago. I go simply as one of them. 
These will probably be quite different from 
thoge I have held thus far—much larger, 
in much wealthier and more sophisticated 
churches in important towns. I have already 
had conferences in three of the four Presby- 
teries in Syenchun Station’s territory. These 
soon to follow are in the fourth one. 

The assistant usually conducts the early 
morning prayer meeting, though I was initiat- 
ed into that also on my last trip. I teach two 
of the Bible periods and she one. We divide 
the evening meetings between us, whichever 
one is not speaking being responsible for lead- 
ing the singing for from one half hour to forty 
minutes or more, before the beginning of the 
service. Some of the afternoons we call in 
homes where there is affliction or where there 
are unbelieving members of the household 
who may be influenced by our visit. Some- 
times we just take a walk with some of the 
church women, seeing any sights that the 
place may offer, we ourselves being a “‘sight- 
see” for the inhabitants. As opportunity 
offers, we distribute tracts and speak to those 
that approach us, asking them to the church. 
Always there are callers coming to see us in 
season and out. The conferences vary from 
seven full days with eight evening meetings to 
five full days with six evening meetings. 
There is an evening meeting the night of the 
day we arrive and a Sunday when we do not 
have the Bible study periods but do teach the 
Sunday School lesson to the whole church as- 
sembled, conduct the evening meeting as 
usual, and generally speak at the morning 
service as well. 

I have traveled by train and by bus, and 
by “‘chevy’’ public service car, and I have 
walked seven and one half miles, in the good 
old way of itinerators, through mud so bad 
that the public service car could not make 
the trip, while my baggage was carried by a 
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pack pony. I have had conferences in the 
“‘sankol’’ (mountain valley) region of Sakju 
and northern Euiju counties, bordering on the 
Yalu River and Manchuria, and in our own © 
Syenchun County out among the paddy fields — 
within sight of the Yellow Sea. 
river port on the Yalu facing the mountains 
of Manchuria. In the evening we could hear 
the bells of a church in a valley on the other © 
side of the river calling Chinese worshipers to 
a Christian service. The next one was fifteen 
miles away at a Japanese mining town ap- 
proached by a trail which ran straight up into 
the mountains over a pass rising 1,300 feet 
above the valley floor, curving in ‘“‘hairpin’’ 
and horse shoe bends to negotiate the pass. 
The valleys were so narrow that sometimes 
there was room only for the river bed and the 
roadway cut out at the base of a cliff beside it. 
It was October and the mountain sides were 
ablaze with autumn colors. 

Everywhere I go, former Posyung students 
are among my callers, often having smilingly 
to ask, “Don’t you know me?” There are 
more than a thousand of them scattered in the - 
mountain valleys as well as in the villages and 
the cities of this land. The young school girl 
in uniform soon changes into the blooming 
young matron, and with the passing of years, 
into the middle aged woman marked with the 
burdens of her household cares. It is small 
wonder that often I do not recognize them be- 
fore they make themselves known. Some of 
them have been in school only one or two 
terms. That even that was a vivid, unforget- 
table experience in their lives, is evident from 
the eagerness of their welcome. They more 
than make up to me any wistfulness I may 
feel over having been cut off so abruptly from 
the present Posyung family. 

Their stories of what has befallen them since 
they left school are always of intense interest 
to me. At the river port town I found one 
young women twenty years of age, daughter 
of the township headman and his wife who 
are still non-Christians. I was surprised to 
learn that she is a deaconess in the church, 


One was ata | 


AFTER TWENTY-FIVE YEARS 


and has recently founded a church kinder- 
garten. Her pupils sang lustily, furnishing 
soloists for each of our evening meetings! 
She came to us five years ago for only two 
terms. She suffered from hallucinations, be- 
ing in great fear at night of ‘‘devils” which 
she imagined she could see leering at her from 
the corners of the room. She felt safe only 
when allowed to sleep in the room of the 
dormitory superintendent, a splendid Christian 
young woman who talked to her of Christ’s 
love which casteth out fear. That responsi- 
bility added to her class room teaching and 
the care of more than 150 other girls was, too 
much to be borne for long, however, so we 
had to send for the girl’s parents who came to 
take her home. She improved at home but 
was lonely and coaxed her father to allow her 
to try again, this time in a Christian Girls’ 
School in Seoul where her brother was attend- 
ing medical college. Again her illness came 
upon her. After that she had to remain at 
home and comforted herself by attending the 
little church in the town. Gradually she came 
to understand the meaning of the faith her 
teacher had tried to teach her when.she was 


in school. Her illness seemed entirely cured, 
so her father consented to her going to Bible 
Institute. She has completed three terms, 
will attend two more this fall and winter at 
two different places and be graduated here at 
Syenchun next March. Her face is radiant. 
Her mother is asking me to find her a Chris- 
tian husband ! 

Already the difficult days of last year seem 
far away and long ago. There are difficulties 
a plenty about us still and I must return to my 
share of them when I come back to the Sta- 
tion. But these weeks away at country 
classes seem indeed in another world—the 
promised “way of escape’ when trials become 
too difficult to bear. Miraculously, it seems, 
they have all been protected from anything 
the least disturbing—havens of peace and 
blessing for all of us who have taken part in 
them. 

And so it is with a grateful heart that I am 
wishing you, too, the joy and the peace of the 
angels’ Christmas Greeting which is for us, 
today, as for the Shepherds of Bethlehem, 
“tidings of great joy.” 


Tent Meeting Experiences 


EDWARD ADAMS 


Dear friends :— 


HAVE LET ANOTHER whole year slip 

by without a word from me. It has 

been an exceedingly busy year and I 

know you will forgive me. What more 

appropriate time to renew connections than 

at this season, when our thoughts naturally 

turn towards friends and loved ones. We are 

sending out practically no Christmas cards 

this year. This letter carries a double load, 

news of our doings and our warmest family 

greetings in celebration of the birth of our 
Lord Jesus Christ. 

One of the most hopeful projects of the year 


has been the effort to consolidate our Christian 
activities in the city, especially along young 


people lines. A number of things transpired 
to make this possible. For the first time last 
Spring we were able to secure a man with 
both university and seminary training to 
head up work of this nature. We had a small 
and very inadequate building for this work, 
but its location had become less and less 
desirable. Last summer permission came from 
the Board to move this to the Bible Institute 
compound. Our Bible Institute is on a bluff 
over-looking the city like a light house. 
Recently the city put a first class road within 
forty feet of this bluff. We already owned 
part of this intervening space and were able 
to purchase the rest. We are making stren- 
uous efforts to supplement the funds made 
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available by the disposal and it is our dream 
and ambition to erect on the space a building 
that will head up Christian Endeavor, Y. M. 
C. A., and Junior Boys’ work, and also serve 
as office space for missionaries and nationals 
in the various other activities of the church. 
It will be operated under the management of 
the Bible Institute so there will be no competi- 
tion, and fullest co-operation, especially in 
educational facilities. . Is not this a wonderful 
opportunity for this city of over one hundred 
thousand ? 

Now for a little jaunt into the country. 
During October and November thirty eight 
days were spent there. Tent meetings were 
held in two places, duration a week each. The 
rest of the time was spent in itinerating twenty 
two churches. 

We missionaries are sometimes accused of 
telling only the bright side of our work. Let 
me take you out to our last tent meeting to see 
something not so encouraging. It was held in 
a small, very weak country church. For three 
years we had been planning these meetings. 
The leader, not wealthy, but owning his own 
land, was a very earnest and consecrated 
Christian of twelve years standing. His was 
the only family, every member a Christian. 
The rest of the church was largely composed 
of young folk and children, parents not 
Christians. There seemed to be a genuine 
interest in the neighborhood in Christianity 
which would justify the effort and expense of 
a week’s tent meetings. 

About a month before the date set, word 
came that the leader, who had been sick fora 
long time and nerves frayed had lost patience 
with one of the deacons, resulting in a 
disgraceful brawl]. Rather poor preparation 
for an outpouring of God’s blessing, but we 
heard that they had patched things up and we 
decided to go ahead. Two weeks before the 
date the leader suddenly took a turn for the 
worse and died. The weak church was thus 
suddenly deprived of its main prop! 

T’ll not go into details of that week. It 
rained and cold winds blew most of the time. 
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There was a gratifying attendance of Christians. 


from neighboring churches to support the 


campaign, but the non-Christian turnout was 
the lowest I have ever experienced. In the 
afternoon we always go out into the villages 


to preach and drum up attendance for the big 


evening meeting. Formerly there would al- 
ways be a gratifying turnout from any village 
visited that afternoon. 
couraging experience of tramping far in the 


cold wind, preaching and exhorting, and not — 
have a single person come out in the evening — 


from those particular villages. 
Sunday, the last day, we were to have a big 


rally and union service of several churches — 


followed in the afternoon by a mass parade, 
singing hymns and distributing literature. 
Sunday broke raining. No chance of swelling 
our numbers from other churches! With the 
tent only a fraction full, we went ahead. At 
the conclusion of the sermon, while Miss Lee, 
our Bible women, was singing a solo prepara- 
tory to the communion service, an extra strong 
gust of wind was too much for one of the twe 
main tent poles and it snapped, letting the 
tent down on our heads. Fortunately no one 
was hurt. 

Frankly, I was about ready to give up. But 
the faith of the young folks seemed stronger 
than mine. They insisted on going ahead with 
the parade (the sun had come out by then) 
and on repairing the pole, in case the wind 
died at sunset. Their wishes carried. For two 
hours we walked the country roads singing 
hymns. At sunset the wind died, the tent 
went up. A very small crowd gathered, but 
ten people gave their hearts to Christ, bring- 
ing the total up to forty for the week. After 
all God had not deserted us. 

But the climax had not come yet. The next 
morning when we went to load the tent in the 
car, the battery was dead. We waited all day 
for a new battery to come out from Taiku, 


and when, at dusk, it arrived it was the wrong | 


kind! An hours work convinced us it could 
not be used. The next morning we caught 


the first public conveyance in. On aecount of | 


Here we had the dis- | 


TENT MEETING EXPERIENCES 


important meetings in Taiku that day it was 
impossible for me to return but a well recom- 
mended mechanic and driver was sent. He 
later proved to be a liar and scoundrel. After 
the last meeting that evening, well towards 
midnight, word came in that the car had been 
nearly wrecked, had reached a distance of 
twenty two or three miles of the city and 
would have to be hauled from there. 

One of the missionaries kindly consented to 
go out with his car. When we arrived on the 
scene the erstwhile chauffeur had fled leaving 
two passengers, an elderly woman and a young 
man. The two cars were connected with a 
rope and the journey home started. About 
half way back, however, the cable parted, the 
signals we had agreed upon in such an 
emergency failed to work, and we saw our 
helping car disappear in the distance. 

Nearly an hour passed before he returned. 
We had plenty of time to think. Have you 
ever sat out under the stars at three o’clock in 
the morning and thought? That was all we 
had to do, just sit and think and wait for the 


other car to return. And these were some of 
the thoughts— 

“AmlaJonah ? Have all of these experi- 
ences been because of some sin in my life? 
Or has the wind, the rain, the fallen tent, the 
poor attendance, the broken car, the parting 
cable been purely a matter of coincidence, 
of natural laws? How far does God operate 
in such matters ??’ Then my mind reverted 
back to the last tent meeting. That, too, had 
been discouraging during the meetings, but 
the follow-up workers had later reaped a rich 
harvest, nearly doubling the membership by 
the addition of twenty five converts. Then I 
thought of the second Psalm and the twenty 
third Psalm and such verses as “All things 
work together for good.” ‘‘The Lord reign- 
eth.”’ Thus gradually a deep peace flowed 
back into my heart. The peace became a 
precious assurance. While we waited, the 
moon came up over the eastern hills, lighting 
up the hills and valleys, and we three, the 
woman, the young man and myself broke into 
the Korean version of “This is my Father's 
world.”’ 


The Sheep That Wished to Be Lost 


A Bible Story Retold* 
By C. Y. AHN 


ACH MORNING WITH the rising sun 
the shepherd of Soo-chun lifted the 
bar of the sheep pen and led his 
hundred sheep to meadows of soft 


green grass beside which still quiet waters 


flowed smoothly. Each evening with the set- 
ting sun he led them back and called them all 
by name and closed the bar of the pen to keep 
them safe through the night hours. 

The shepherd of Soo-chun was good and 
kind and brave. The people of the neighbor- 


hood called him The Good Shepherd. He 


knew them all by their names. 


loved the sheep as he loved himself and he 
When wild 
animals threatened the sheep he drove them 


away with his staff or a club; and at night no 
matter how tired he might be, he never failed 
to rouse more than once to see that there had 
been no accident and that none of the sheep 
were sick or in distress. 

Each of the sheep had a name according to 
his nature and manner. Loyalty, Beauty, 
Wisdom, Hope, Peace, Love, Faith, were the 
names of some of the better sheep; and those 
of evil nature were likewise given names ac- 
cording to their natures; Jealousy, Pride, 
Complainer, Fool, Coward, etc. But good, or 
bad, strong or weak, wise or foolish, male or 
female, the shepherd loved them all and cared 
for them all. And when the bad sheep were 
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inspired by the love of the shepherd to change 
their ways the shepherd also changed their 
names. 

In the cool of one evening’s twilight the 
Shepherd called the names of the sheep one 
by one and sent them into the pen. Loyalty, 
and Peace, Murmurer and Complainer, one by 
one they entered the pen. In order fifty-nine 
entered the fold but when Love the sixtieth 
was called there was no sheep to answer. 
Quickly the shepherd sent the others into the 
pen. 

“My dear sheep, ‘‘said the Shepherd,” Love 
is missing. I must go to find Love. Does 
anyone know where Love is?” 

“T ate grass with Love on the hill near the 
precipice’, said Gentle. Off went the Shep- 
herd calling, ‘Love, Love”. Finally ina weak 
voice from over the precipice came the 
answer, “Shepherd, Shepherd”. The shep- 
herd crawled carefully over the precipice and 
finally managed to carry the little sheep safely 
back to the top of the hill. 

“T will walk’’, said Love,” I am too much of 
a burden.” But when the shepherd put her 
down she limped so badly that he picked her 
up again. ‘We must hurry back to the pen 
where the ninety-nine have no one to guard 
them’’, said the shepherd. 

Meanwhile, among the ninety-nine waiting 
in the pen, there was some anxiety and much 
talk and murmuring. Anxiety because the 
shepherd was not near; murmuring and com- 
plaining because some were jealous. ‘‘He 
loves that sheep more than all the rest of us’’, 
said the Complainer. “If we were lost would 
he go for us?” asked Jealousy. ‘‘I doubt it,” 
said Murmurer. Soon the ninety-nine were 
divided into two parties, some contending that 
the shepherd was partial to Love, others hold- 
ing that he treated all alike. 

Loyalty the eldest called for silence as he 
was very angry with Complainer and Jealousy 
and Murmurer for saying such things about 
the good shepherd. “My friends,” he said, 
“You have heard what Murmurer has said. 
However I am sure that the shepherd does 
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love us all alike. If any of us should be lost 


he would go out to find us just as he went out 


to find Love this evening’. 

“T doubt it”? said Murmurer in an undertone. 
“We doubt it” echoed Jealousy and Com- 
plainer and a few others. After some con- 
sultation these dissatisfied sheep decided to 
select a committee which should make a test 
of the shepherd’s love the very next day. 


Loyalty wept and sighed but he was unable to 


put a stop to their plans. 

Just then the shepherd returned with Love 
on his shoulder and bandaged the injured leg 
and put her in a soft place to rest. Love could 
not sleep that night for thinking of her care- 
lessness and what it had cost the shepherd ; 
the shepherd could not sleep for he blamed 
himself for not watching more carefully ; and 
Murmurer and Jealousy and Complainer could 
not sleep because of their bitter thoughts to- 
ward the shepherd. 

In the morning’s early light the committee 
spoke to Fool. “You must get lost to-day” 
they said. “We shall see if all the sheep are 
equally beloved of the Shepherd’’. 
tested. 
me” he pleaded. “Then we will show our- 
selves as better than the shepherd by finding 
you ourselves’, blustered Jealously. 

That evening the shepherd once more called 
the sheep one by one and sent them into the 
pen. Each answered in turn until he came to 
the eight-fifth sheep. Three times he called 
“Fool, Fool’, but there was no answer. When 
all the others had gone into the pen the Shep- 
herd started off as before to find the lost 
sheep. 

“Sir” cried Murmurer, “You need not go to 
find the Fool. Are not ninety-nine worth more 
than one Fool?’ “Fool is lost and in danger. 
I must find Fool” cried the Shepherd. 


The shepherd soon found Fool not far from 


the pen, pretending to be asleep. The shep- 


herd talked so kindly to him that Fool repent- 
ed and wished to confess all that he had done. 
but he feared Murmurer and Complainer, And 


so he pretended to be lame and kept silence. 


Fool pro- 
“Suppose the shepherd does not find 


THE SHEEP THAT WISHED TO BE LOST 


Again that night the shepherd could not 
sleep. “I am a very poor shepherd’’, he re- 
flected. ‘These sheep are weak and must de- 
pend upon me. Itis my responsibility. How 
unfortunate for them that such a poor wretch 
as I should be their shepherd.” The three 
members of the committee did not sleep well. 
“We were wrong. Everyone knows what we 
did. We must confess all’, they said. But 
when morning came they were silent. 

Next morning the shepherd sent out; his 
sheep as usual. Love limped from being 
lame ; Fool limped because he had to pretend 
to be lame; the shepherd walked a little bent 
from worry and lack of sleep. 

- Once more when night came he sent the 
sheep into the pen. One after the other they 
seampered into the fold, but when ninety-nine 
had been sent in there was none left outside. 
Babe, the youngest, Babe the smallest, Babe 
the weakest was missing. The shepherd wept 
as be rushed off to find Babe. Soon he had 
her on his shoulder and was hurrying back to 
the fold. 

When Babe realized how much the shep- 
herd cared she repented and said. “I have 
done wrong, sir. I was not lost. I merely hid 
to see if you would come for me as you did 
for Love and Fool.” The shepherd clutched 
her more tightly as if some great pain had 
struck his heart. But he said not a word. 
Very quietly and calmly the Shepherd placed 
her in the pen with the ninety-nine. Too 
quietly:and too calmly in fact. 

When morning came the Shepherd did not 
open the door. “I am very unworthy”, he 
told the sheep. “If I had not been unworthy, 
Love would not have been lost. If I had not 


‘doubted me. 


been unworthy Fool and Babe would not have 
I shall leave you here in the 
pen for a short time. I will send to you a bet- 
ter shepherd than myself to care for you’’. 

Then Murmurer and Complainer and 
Jealousy came running forth and knelt down 
and wept, and begged to be forgiven. “It is 
all our fault” they said. “We persuaded Fool 
to be lost. Babe saw what was done and un- 
beknownst to us followed the example of Fool. 
We misunderstood you. We were jealous and 
thought you loved some more than others. 
Brother Loyalty and others advised us not to 
make a trial of your mind in this way but we 
did not listen. We are traitors to you. Please 
punish us ; do not go away; that will be pun- 
ishing the good sheep. We now know that 
there can never be a shepherd more loving 
than you’’. 

The shepherd was deeply moved and resolv- 
ed in his mind not to leave the sheep. “Oh my 
dear sheep,” he said, “Iam so happy because 
I have found the sheep that were lost. Not 
those who lost their way back to the fold, but 
those who lost their hearts from the way of 
love. I am much happier now than when I 
found Love and Fool and Babe. For now I 
have found those who were really lost’’. 

The shepherd opened the gate to the pen 
and led the sheep to the field where soft grass 
grew and where clear waters flowed. 

And when the names of the sheep were call- 
ed that evening, everyone listened very quiet- 
ly. There was no Murmurer, no Complainer, 
and no Jealousy. Instead the shepherd had 


called these, Joy, and Hope, and Good-will. 
*As recorded by Chas A Sauer. 
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The Bead Maker 


F. S. MILLER 


He sat day 
after day in his eight by eight foot 
re room with a small kerosene lamp on 
p, atablein front of him. A blow pipe 
attached to a tank made of five gallon oil tins 
supplied enough oxygen to convert the light of 
the lamp into a hot blue flame. At his right 
hand were a lot of iron wires that had been 
dipped into clay and water till they had receiv- 
ed a coating of the clay. He hung one of 
these wires horizontally over the lamp and re- 
volved it with one hand while he held the 
melted end of a glass rod close enough to the 
wire to let a drop of glass stick to the wire. 
By revolving this in the flame it assumed a 
globular shape and was allowed to cool. Tiny 
bead after bead was thus formed on the wire 
uniil it was full. On account of the clay they 
did not stick to the wire and were easily 
shaken off. 

The beads were then sorted and the per- 
fect ones were strung for sale in the American 
five and ten cent stores. Beads large and 
small, red, blue, green and white were made 
according to orders. Pak bought the glass in 
long sticks and the apparatus from the local 
merchants and sold the beads through them, 
receiving one third of a cent for a string of 
small beads. Deducting expenses, after a 
hard day of close application he was able to 
earn twenty cents a day or less. 

A missionary tried to put some bead makers 
in touch with an American bead merchant in 
Japan so they could deal more directly and 
make a greater profit, but nothing came of his 
effort. When he asked why they did not 
combine into a co-operative, he was told, “We 
Koreans lack the mutual faith and cohesion 
necessary to such co-operation. We cannot 
trust each other, someone is sure to take dis- 
honest advantage of his position.” The mis- 
aionary understood it all. It will take several 
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generations of Christian development before 


much reliability is evolved. 


| 


One day, as Pak sat at work, a colporter © 


called and offered him a set of four Gospels 
selling for one third of a cent apiece. Pak 
said, ‘Yes, I read one of those books but I just 
cannot read more, they make me think of my 
sins too much.” The colporter replied, “But. 
if you persevere you will find a way to get rid 
of your sins.” “That is the trouble, I have no 
perseverance”, Pak said. The colporter point- 
ed to the pipe Pak held between his teeth and 
with great difficulty kept out of the way of his 
operations, and asked, ‘‘How long have you 
held that pipe between your teeth, how many 
years ?” “Let me see, it must be twenty years 
at least.” “Well, if you have enough per- 
severance to hold that pipe for twenty years 
you can have enough to make a Christian man 
of yourself,” 
and started to read them. 

One day the women of Pak’s village decided 
to take their spring sight seeing trip and to 
visit Chung Ju and inspect the homes of the 
American missionaries they had heard so 
much about from the Christians in their neigh- 
borhood. At the front door of a missionary’s 


house they were told to pick up the shoes — 


they had taken off and to file through the 
house and leave by the back door. As Mrs. 
Pak passed into a room four times as large as 
the rooms in her house it reminded her of a 
temple room and, sure enough, across the 
room was an organ with a picture of a rocky 
seashore above it and two brags candlesticks 
on each end of the organ. It all looked so 
much like the altars in the temple that she 
walked over, placed her two palms together 
before her face and made a deep bow before 
the picture. The missionary lady hastened to 
correct her mistake and saw that those cand- 


lesticks must be removed from that organ, lest | 


they lead other women astray. 


So Pak bought the four Gospels 


Then they were all told to sit on the clean 
‘mattings while a Bible women told them why 
the missionaries had come to Korea. Aftera 
prayer for their salvation they were told to 
pick up their shoes and pass through other 
rooms, including the dinning room which had 
@ mirror in the sideboard against the wall to- 
wards the missionary’s study. As Mrs. Pak, 
Jast in the file, looked into mirror she saw a 
line of women. Turning, she ran back through 
the sitting room into the missionary’s study, 
across it to a door at the far side. Turning her 
face the direction she had come from, she 
peered into the darkness and said aloud, 
“Where are they?” Then she turned and ran 
back to the diningroom again. The mission- 
ary, thinking she was insane, followed her 
and saw her look into the mirror and exclaim. 
“They are gone.’’ She had seen a group of 
women in a room beyond the mirror having 
a different ‘‘Kukyung” (Sight-see) from what 
they were having and she was not going to be 
cheated out of all there was fo see. 

As they stood on the terrace at the side of 
the house, the Bible woman said, “You wo- 
men exclaimed many times while in the house, 
“This is heaven’. Yes, this house is heaven 
and that place down there (pointing to the 
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jail) is hell and you can take your choice. 
Either obey the instructions you have received 
in this house or you may easily land in that 
place down there’. Some of the women 
promised to heed the Gospel they had heard, 
Mrs. Pak among them. 

After Mrs. Pak had been attending church 
some four years, her husband stepped on the 
sharp stub of a sapling that had been cut 
with a sickle. It pierced his foot and brought 
on suppuration. The Christians advised him 
to go to Duncan Hospital in Chung Ju and 
helped him to hire a chair and coolies for the 
journey. At first he was stubborn when the 
hospital evangelist tried to interest himin the 
Christian message, but the stubborness gradu- 
ally melted away under the warmth of love 
and sympathy he received day after day. Be- 
fore he left he said, to Miss Esteb, “For years 
my wife has been begging me to believe. She 
prays far into the night for me. I never could 
see what Christianity meant till I came here. 
Now I know that you are all different from 
the other people, kind, gentle, happy in think- 
ing and working for others. From now on I 
am going to serve Christ. Some weeks after 
his return home, Pak’s pastor wrote that he 
was attending church. 


_ Hiking a la Missionary 


ALLEN D. CLARK 


%“%*OULD A RHAPSODY about Korean 
R i scenery and Christian fellowship be 
out of place, I wonder? If not, then 
the Cho-dong church is the one to 
It was the twentieth of the 
twenty-three churches and groups I visited 
last spring, and was by all odds the hardest to 
reach, but perhaps that is all the more reason 
for the warm place it holds in my affections. 
- All the preceding churches on that circuit lay 
up one long valley, with one or two up in the 
mountains in adjoining valleys, so when I had 
finished what had to be done at Im San 
(Forest Mountain) I had a sort of sensation of 


tre 
write about. 


al 


girding up my loins and catching my breath 
before tackling a real day’s work. It is just 
about an even twenty miles from Im San to 
Cho-dong—on foot. There is a truck road 
for a few miles, but not even a Ford would 
have the temerity to carry on up that winding 
valley very far. The path—for it soon 
dwindles to that—follows a beautiful moun- 
tain stream that pursues a rather torturous 
course through mountains that seem to hunch 
their shoulders and crowd in close about you 
as you walk. The day I went in was the first 
day I had had to hike in a rainstorm, and 
while the prospect was anything but pleasing, 
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at the start, I have a notion it was a gift of 
Providence in disguise, for the hike would 
have been unbearably hot, at this time of 
year, if the sun had been out. The whole 
twenty miles of walking is a steady uphill 
trail, not steep, but still an unvarying up 
grade. The clouds hung low on the moun- 
tains and the valleys were full of mist and 
rain and all this wetness swelled the stream to 
double size. There are no bridges and most 
of the regular stepping-stones were covered 
by the torrent so that I had to wade five of the 
seventeen times we crossed and re-crossed 
the stream, bunting my own boulders for step- 
ping-stones, the other twelve times. I would 
give a good deal for a picture of myself on 
that day hiking along with pants rolled up 
well above the knees, vest unbuttoned (why I 
ever wore it I’m sure I don’t know) pockets 
bulging with my noon lunch and other things, 
and the whole thing topped with an umbrella! 
Six hours of this and I was no sight for a 
ladies’ drawing room! By the time you climb- 
ed this trail for about five hours, you begin to 
be reasonably sure that things will start to go 
down again, surely, by the time you round the 
next corner, for no road can go up forever. 
Far from starting down, however, the trail 
seems to fling all caution to the winds and 
makes a mad dash for the skies, for this is 
“‘Heaven-touching Mountain” you are climbing 
over, and the man who gave it that name 
certainly had a gift for apt expression! The 
last mile or so to the summit is a terrifically 
steep switch-back trail that makes the past 
five hours’ climbing look like child’s play. 
Then you drop down as far on the other side 
again, and the top of the mountain is lost to 
view in the drifting clouds. 

Hard work! You ache in every joint, but 
my, it surely is worth it! First, the scenery 
along that 20-mile gorge, and then the little 
church. As the boy who was with me said, 
‘‘When you get to the church, you forget all 
the difficulties of the day’s walking” and that 
about states the situation. The church stands 
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where no church has any business being. It’s 
a small building about twice the size of the 
average living room in an American home, 
and from the front yard you can see only 
three houses, one of them way up near the 
top of the mountain. ‘What on earth is a 
church doing here?” you wonder but in the 
evening, you find out when the little church 
fills with 30 or 40 people, many of whom have 


climbed up and down over the spurs of this 


villainous mountain to get there—in the rain. 
And the cordiality of their welcome! All of 
them remark on the difficulty of the pass and 
how hard it must have been to climb and how 
much they appreciate the visit. Bless you, 
they all know what they are talking about, for 
haven’t they all climbed that scandalous pass 
themselves and fairly melted with perspira- 
tion, doing it! The pass is a sort of a by-word 
for miles around. People ask, ‘Where are 
you going going?’ ‘Going to Cho-dong!’’ 
‘‘Ah-ee-go! You don’t mean to say you’re 
actually going there!’ and look at you as if 
they thought you really weren’t quite re- 
sponsible. But the sight of the enthusiasm 


and joy in that little church is ample reward 


for the trip. We noticed it at the com- 
munion service. Ordinarily, there are quite a 
few who fail to attend, but at this church 
every communicant member was “present or 
accounted for’. Two were away on business, 
but the rest were all there. The next morn- 
ing, we had a prayer-service at 8 o’clock, be- 
fore starting off on another 17-mile journey 
to the next place, and they were all there for 
worship, as before. Their joy and enthusiasm 
was like a refreshing breeze, sweeping away 
the memory of certain discouragements of the 
preceding ten days. 

Are all the churches like that? Not any 


more so than American churches, more’s the 
pity, but what has happened once can happen | 
again, and by the means of your prayers and 
mine, every one of these twenty-three groups 


can attain to the same joy in Christian faith 
and fellowship. 


Hulbert Golden Wedding 


HORACE H, UNDERWOOD 


» 


SIFTY YEARS AGO in September of 
1888, Mr. and Mrs. Homer B. Hulbert 
were married in Seoul, and a few 

p days ago their friends here were 

delighted to receive announcements of the 

celebration of their Golden Wedding in Spring- 
field, Mass. | 

Mr. Hulbert arrived in Korea in 1886 as one 
of the three American school teachers sent out 
by the American government at the request of 
the King of Korea. The English language 
school which they opened in that year contin- 
ued until 1894, but Mr. Hulbert resigned in 
1892, joined the M. E. Mission in 1893, and 
shortly after was placed in charge of the 
Mission printing house known as the Tri- 
lingual Press, which turned out millions of 
pages of Christian literature. Later years, 
both in and out of the Mission, found him, 
doing well a great variety of work. 

Indeed Mr. and Mrs. Hulbert’s work in, and 
contribution to, Korea is not to be confined in 
| the limits’of a school room or even measured 
| by the out-put of a printing press. 

- Mr. Hulbert was one of the most versatile 

- men ever to come to Korea and bubbling over 

with irrepressible energy. 

A fine skater, he literally “astonished the 
natives” by jumping over chairs and perform- 
ing fancy skating stunts before their Majesties 
on the lake in the palace grounds. 

A talented musician, he could play almost 
any instrument and again astonished the court 
musicians by rendering a difficult piece of 
Korean music after listening to ita few times 
and making a few incomprehensible marks on 
a piece of paper. 

A gifted writer, he is the author of a two 
volume history of Korea. This was done like 
everything he did at speed and with an 
amount of labor which would have killed or at 
least discouraged another man. It has been 
criticized as lacking in careful research but 
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considering the limited facilities at his com- 
mand it is a really remarkable piece of work. 

The range of his talent is further illustra- 
ted by his “Comparative Grammar of the 
Dravidian and Korean Languages.” He not 
only edited but largely wrote the “Korea Re- 
view” for the six years of its existence. He is 
further the author of “The Passing of Korea” 
an excellent descriptive and historical work ; 
“Omjee the Wizard” a fairy tale for children, 
and the “Face in the Mist” a fanciful and 
exciting story for boys and girls, as well as a 
number of serious papers for the Korea 
Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society and other 
learned Journals. He had in addition plans 
for a machine to harness the tides and an 
entirely new type of pipe organ! He was one 
of the founders of the Seoul Union and he and 
Mrs. Hulbert took a leading part in the life of 
the occidenta] community in Seoul. He was 
in addition a most gifted orator and after his 
resignation from the M. E. Mission and return 
to America travelled with Underwood, Avison 
and Sharrocks in the famous Korea propagan- 
da of 1908-1909 which resulted in large addi- 
tions to the financial and personnel resources 
of the Presbyterian Mission. 

Mrs. Hulbert was a most gifted musician 
and also performed a considerable service for 
the early community by gathering the chil- 
dren together and conducting the original 
Seoul Foreign School. Most of the present 
second generation missionaries learned their 
three ‘‘R’s” under her kind but firm tutelage. 

Mr. and Mrs. Hulbert had four children, 
Helen, Madelaine, Chester and Leonard. 
Madelaine died in her young girlhood ; Helen 
is now Mrs. Giles Blague and it is with her 
that Mr. and Mrs, Hulbert nmke their home. 
The two boys are successful business men. 

The writer had the great pleasure of visiting 
Mr. and Mrs. Hulbert in Springfield in October, 
1937. Mrs. Hulbert does not look a day older 
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than when she was in Seoul 22 years ago. 
Mr. Hulbert looks as though he might begin to 
show his age in a few years, but all the old 
fire and energy is there, all the old interest 
in Korea and the whole Far East. Those 
who do not know Mr. Hulbert’s written works 
should make their acquaintance. Those who 


do not know Mr. and Mrs. Hulbert should. 
make a point of dropping in at 44 Fairfield 
Street, Springfield, to meet this perpetually 
young couple. We hear that many friends 
went to Springfield for their Golden wedding., 
Many thousands who could not go, wish them, 
well and remember them in their prayers. 
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Theresa Elizabeth Lange Ludlow: An Appreciation 


GRACE KILBORNE KERR 


40 THINK OF Tracy Ludlow is to think 
= of Life,—pulsing, active, colorful, un- 
selfish life, lived to the full. Death 

=) could not hold her; it has robbed us 
of her presence here, but it has not stopped 
her living. We know that she is alive and 
gloriously occupied in that other sphere. 

While there is comfort in that thought, 
still we would fain have kept her with us 
many years longer. Just to know that she 
was on the other side of the city or even 
on the other side of an ocean made one 
feel better. 

She was born in Cleveland on May, 11, 1877 
and died in the same city on Nov. 18, 1938, 
having spent a period of twenty-six years 
in Korea, out of which came three separate 
furloughs in America. She received her 
training as a nurse at the Margaret Fahnstock 
Training School for Nurses of the New York 
Post-graduate Hospital, with special work 
in Sloane Maternity Hospital; did private 
nursing in Cleveland for two years, and 
in December, 1911, was married to Dr. Alfred 
Irving Ludlow with whom she came out 
to Korea as a missionary under the Northern 
Presbyterian Board, in January, 1912. Practi- 
cally all her time in Korea she lived in the city 
of Seoul. 

Her work in connection with Severance 
Hospital of that city varied widely during the 
years, according to its particular needs. She 
was supervising housekeeper of the College 
Building when it was new, and had charge of 
redecorating it later, using paint of brighi, 
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gay colors, which was quite an innovation. 
At one time she was supervisor of the 
Children’s Department of the hospital, this 
including the preparation of al! the speciak 
baby feedings. Baby clinic work always made 
a special appeal to her interest and devotion. 

She was an active member of the Nurses’ 
Association and was a leader in the movement 
to have the foreign nurses pass examinations. 
and be registered under Japanese law, and 
was Editor-in-Chief of the first number of the 
Bulletin for Nurses in Korea. Also, at one 
time she taught dietetics in the Severance 
Nurses’ School. 

Many were the groups and individuals 
among doctors, students and nurses to whom 
she taught English. She nursed and assisted 
in many emergency cases, especially among 
Occidentals, both in the city of Seoul and 
also.{on certain calls to country places. She 
went once to the American Mines to care for 
a fractured skull case which had resulted from 
an automobile accident on the very road over 
which she had to travel, in its icy glare of | 
danger, to reach the patient. 

During the World War, she and Dr. Ludlow > 
put in some very strenuous months in Siberia, 
working under the American Red Cross. She 
carried heavy responsibility for relief and re- 
habilitation work on the outskirts of the city’ 
when the River Han outdid itself in the flood 
of 1925. 

She took great joy in being one of those 
who held a medical clinic for Korean women, 
who come in each year from the country for; 


the big Spring Bible Class. 


MRS, ALFRED I. 


She always had 
‘some good stories to tell of funny happenings 
at these clinics. 

- Tracy Ludlow had a gift for creating and 
turning phrases in the English language in 
such a way as to attract one’s attention and 
make the subject matter irresistibly interest- 
ing. This showed itself in her personal re- 
ports at Station Meetings, to which we all 


looked forward as a treat, and in the articles 


she wrote for Women and Missions, as well as 
in her letters. This same talent showed up in 
her speeches, and made her much in demand 
in the churches in America. In fact, it was 
while she was in the midst of a very heavy 
schedule of such speaking dates that she was 


~ suddenly called to the other world. 


The small Korean church at Kuyongsan 
-came in for a lot of her attention over a long 
period of years. She and Dr. Ludlow were 
faithful attendents at the Sunday morning 
services, and helped the church in untold 
ways. Mrs. Ludlow had an English Bible 
elass there for a long time. 

The work to which she gave herself without 
reserve during the last months in Korea was 
that of the Settlement which the two daught- 
ers of Dr. Koh opened up in a small village 
west of Seoul. A memorial fund to Mrs. 
Ludlow is being contemplated for the benefit 
of this fine piece of work. 

One might gather from these suggestions of 
some of the types of work in which she was 
engaged that she could have had no time left 
for her home. On the contrary, however, her 
home was her pride and joy, beautiful in the 
eyes of all who came. She and Dr. Ludlow 
used it for others. in a most generous way, 
keeping open house at all hours on all days 
and nights to whosoever might come. It 
mattered not what one’s request or need, or 
whether one came for a day or a year, the 
hospitality of the Ludlow home was proverbi- 
ally unlimited. She and her husband took in 
Occidental patients before and fafter opera- 
tions, and even turned a portion of their house 
into an isolation word for a small American 
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boy, when there was, as yet, no such building 
at Severance. They took care of him night 
and day as if he were their own. People who 
go to such lengths in loving kindness are not 
met with too often. 

Mrs. Ludlow entertained in her home an 
almost continuous stream of guests of many 
nationalities, from country places in Korea, 
from all over the Orient, and from many parts 
of the world. It was one of her delights 
to take tourists or other acquaintances or 
friends on shopping expeditions, poking 
around in curio shops and second-hand stores, 
chatting with her friends the owners of these 
shops, concerning the relative merits of this 
and that treasure. One of her hobbies was 
old Korean charms,-—and a most charming 
collection of them she did have. No one could 
ever estimate the amount of buying of a more 
serious nature that she did for friends located 
in towns more remote from the source of 
supplies. She was a wonderful neighbor, 
whether one lived next door to her, or miles 
away. 

She was an active member of the Seoul 
Music Club, and was the first president of the 
Seoul Women’s Club, always remaining a 
hard-working member of the latter. 

Her personality was a delightful combination 
of good nature, good humor and good sense. 
Her originality was evident in all that she did, 
from nicknaming her friends and specially 
loved articles, to cleverness in adapting Orien- 
tal materials, food stuffs and other products to 
Occidental uses. Her relish for a good story 
was second only to her ability to tell one her- 
self. Her spontaneity and enthusiasm went 
hand in hand, and fortunate were the many 
causes that enlisted her interest, for to her, to 
be interested meant always to help. 

To try to do justice to all the different types 
of work into which she threw herself would 
be quite impossible, for they were legion. To 
give any adequate idea of how she endeared 
herself to those about her, including her 
servants who stayed with her for long periods 
of years, would equally be beyond the power 
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of written words. She had a most disarming 
way of meeting one’s attempted expression of 
gratitude by saying lightly, ‘Why, that’s 
nothing. I’d do as much for any stranger!” 
And afier the laugh was over, one realized 
that in very truth she would almost literally 
do as much for any stranger in need as for one 
of her closest, life-long friends. 

Without any children of their own, she and 
Dr. Ludlow adopted informally the children 
of so many others that one marvelled that 
they could take such an individualized interest 
in such a number of different ones. But many 


are those who look back to the treats and the 


gifts and other lovely expressions of affection 


which Dr. and Mrs. Ludlow gave them when 


they were children. In respect to the making 


of garments for others, large or small, she 
was veritably a second Dorcas. 


Her love for Korea was great, with no racial | 


discrimination in her heart. Her love for her 
Master was greater. It is easy to imagine 


what her love for Heaven must be, and to 
picture the enthusiasm with which she is_ 
throwing herself, heart and soul, into activities | 


that we know not of, over yonder, 


Old Building's in Korea 


LuRA MCLANE SMITH 


& % XE HAD THE privilege ef seeing Hoxie 

House on Cape Cod, oldest house 

4 there and home of one of a family 

leew, of forebears. It gave us a thrill. 

1637-three hundred years old, venerable an- 
tiquity for the United States ! 

And I thought of a few buildings in Korea, 
a few of many old structures—Tangun’s alter 
sixteen feet square and eight feet high in a 
walled enclosure thirty feet square on the top 
of a fifteen hundred foot mount on the island 
of Kangwha in sight from the house we lived 
in while in Seoul. Reputed to have been built 
2300 B. C. but if that is too far back in the 
dim and distant age, although the basal stones 
look every bit as old as the mountain itself, 
there is record of its repair in 1639, 

Then the astronomical observatory in 
Kyungju the large town east of Taiku in the 
Silla kingdom which started a few years 
before Christ and ended a thousand years later 
in the days of England’s first king ; before 
they were conquered by the Normans. This 
tower was built in 647 and marks of the 
instrumenis can still be traced out. The 
scientists of those days were able to foretell 
eclipses correctly and no doubt were among 
the best minds of the day, It stands thirty 


feet high on a foundation of huge stones six 
feet square. The bottle shape is complete, 
seventeen feet in diameter at the base and ten 
feet at the top with only the end of one of the 
stone ties at the top broken. 

Take the Potong gate in Pyengyang erected 
in 960 or a very modern gate, South Gate in 
Seoul erected as one of eight in a fifteen mile 
city wall in 1396, huge stone arches with tre- 
mendously heavy pavilion superstructures and 


yet put together without cement, and standing © 


through the onslaughts of time and several 
foreign invasions. 

Perhaps the very oldest wooden temple in 
the orient is one back in the hills from Kyengju 
which escaped the incendiary soldiers of 
Hideyoshi’s army in 1592. The pillars are still 
sturdy though deep cracks mar their once 
smooth surface much as facial wrinkles be- 
speak the passing of time. The temple to 
Tangun, the first god-man-king of legendary 
fame, was erected in Pyengyang, his supposed 
capital from 23832 B. C. to 1122 B. C. when 
Keija came from China and took over the rule 


of the land. This temple is very new, built 


only in 1429 but what was Columbus doing 
then ? 
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Boot ‘“‘Maple Leaves”’ 
An Appreciation 


# BERTHA F. STARKEY 


OT LONG AGO I heard some one say, 
‘TIsn’t it about time for Catherine 
Baker to be giving us another volume 
of her beautiful, uplifting poems ?’’ 
No doubt this person voiced the unspoken 
query of a great number of waiting hearts. 
Now, all who have been eagerly looking for a 
new book from the pen of our beloved mis- 
sionary poet will be warmly enthusiastic over 
the volume that came off the press in Novem- 
ber. 

This fourth volume of Miss Baker’s verse is 
attractively named ‘‘Maple Leaves” from the 
title of one of its loveliest poems in whose first 
stanza the author tells us. 


“Phe pen delays. « i:..-2.2s00+---2s: Words fail 
Before the loveliness which phrases will not 
capture— - 


Maple leaves— ; 

They hold their fingers open to the air 

And rain, their forms are eery 

In a half revealing fog. 

Storms bring them strength. 

Earth vibrates when a breeze 

Day-dreams through their branches. 

Though clouds b2 gloomed on some too early 
winter morning, 

The woodland trail is full of light.”’ 


The closing line of this same poem takes on 
unique significance when it greets our eyes as 
_ we open the book at the dedicatory page and 


read. p 
“To Sunlight-thought-Maple-Leaves. 


Those who have been charmed by the 
fascinating word pictures and the exquisite 
musical phrasing as well as being enriched 
in soul by the inspiring thoughts and spiritual 
illuminings found in Miss Baker’s first three 
volumes, will be sensitive to a remarkable 
enhancement of all these in “‘Maple Leaves.” 
Such an enhancement cannot but help further 
to endear the poet and her work to an ever 
enlarging circle of friends who are blessed by 


her personality and her-art. 
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When one has finished the reading of this 
new volume, one’s sou! wells up in gratitude:to 
the “Creator of all beauty” because He has so 
abundantly answered the author’s ‘‘Petition.”’ 


*‘Creator of all beauty, give me power 
To capture loveliness ; perceiving eyes, 
I fervently implore, for the tiniest flower ; 
Grant insight for the marvels of the skies. 
Give me discerning ears for the cautious call 
Of wild geese when their wings and heads and 
beaks 
Are silver-gold against November’s shaw! 
Of sky. Help me attend when silence speaks. 
O God, how often I am unaware 
Of earth, letting its charm escape my heart..... 
Pierce me with sense of hillside, sea and air 
And more. and more—I beg of thee the art 
Of using captivating phrase and word 
When all my being is divinely stirred.’’ 


The more than seventy poetic maple leaves 
which are pressed within the covers of this 
volume are rich in an infinite variety and 
wealth of sunlit colors which the Divine Artist 
must have given his poet-daughter at times 
when her whole being was ‘divinely stirred.’ 
Into these she has dipped her brush and with 
truly “‘captivating phrase and word’ has 
painted many leaves of varied hues. The 
clusters that hold our eyes by far the longest 
and grip our hearts by far the strongest are 
those composed of the leaves of prayer and 
immortality—most appropriately the first two 
clusters in the book. In them there is a rare 
revelation of the author’s own deep spiritual 
experiences and the sunlight that shines into 
our souls through these ‘‘Maple Leaves’’ is 
indeed radiant with the ‘‘presence’ whose 
voice we hear saying : 

‘“‘Wherever men and women toil, 
Wherever hearts are crushed by sorrow,,. 
Wherever little flocks are shepherdless, 
Or there is wrestling with the tempest ; 
Wherever there is need, perplexity, 
Darkness, disease, 


Loneliness— 
There am I. 


‘“‘MAPLE LEAVES”’ 


There am | to comfort and to cheer, 

To walk and talk, companioning the road, 
To lend my strength against the storm— 
I am bread, I am the living water, 

I am light and life, 

I am the answer 

To the faintest prayer— 

Verily, I am near.’’ 

There are some prayer leaves, for example, 
“Ritual of Praise,” “A Prayer in Chapel” and 
“Indwelling” that are well worthy of places 
in a hynma! to use in group worship. There 
are others, such as “‘Adoration’s Carelessness” 
which shed new luster on our Lord’s teach- 
ings and events in His earthly life : 

‘‘Meaven’s sunlight shines through offerings 
love compelled, 

In losing we shall find more than we lost. 
The nard poured out, then gladdening release, 
The Master’s reassurance and his peace. 

What more heartening message could come 
to any of us in such times as these than that 
in ‘‘The Road Ahead” : 

‘‘The mountain road looks tangled, Father, 

The rocks and giant vines and branches 
Make me afraid—the day looks wild.’’ 

**You see the step before you, take it, 

The step will lead you to the next one— 
The path leads to the top, my child.”’ 

As we linger tenderly among the leaves. 
“Made Perfect,” ‘Beloved Feet.” ‘The things 
that Live’’ and others which reflect immor- 
tality’s sunlight, our hearts grow hushed and 
our eyes misty all the while that our faith in 
the truth expressed in “Reality” is strength- 
ened: 

‘As truly as the shadow means the form, 

As north has complement in south, and west 

In east, as surely as no might can stay 

The rivulet from its predestined goal, 

As certainly as winter ushers spring— 

So grief makes room for overflowing joy, 

And consolation heals the hearts of those 

Who mourn ; the fainting pilgrim finds new 
strength, 

The laborer earns his rest. Hunger and thirst 

Know rich refreshing. Asking hearts receive, 

To him that knocks the door swings wide, the 
pearl 

Of greatest price awaits the questing one— 

They whoa implore in secret have reward. 

He that is lost shall find the certain way, 

And death? Ah, death is but the step to life.’’ 


‘day’s rich joy.” | 


A cluster of leaves from mother nature: 
herself tells us how ‘‘God writes such lovely ' 
poetry,” reopens our eyes to the beauties of ' 
“Snow Pictures’ and an “Entrancing World,” — 
takes us ‘Into the Morning,” up over “A Hill’ ’ 
and shows us what it means to ‘‘Live again a. 


How we shall love to borrow from friend- 
ship’s “Maple Leaves” many a line that will so; 
well express just what we want to say to 
some special friend on some special occasion, 
Every leaf in this cluster is vitally colored by | 
the author’s rich genius for sympathetic, under- | 
standing friendship. In her “Awareness” there: 
is the warm assurance : 

‘Wherever we are— 

Here, or on a beckoning trail 

Among the eternal hills of that unhampered 
Life, 

Your hand is clasped in mine 

And over both our hands God’s quiet hand— 

Dear heart. 

There is a cluster that bids us be thoughful 
of great musicians’ inner lives and their love 
of nature out of which is wrought. 

‘‘Music—fine lace from afternoon’s warm light 
And from the silky darkness of the night.”’ 

To a few leaves belong tones most delight- 
fully Oriental, such as “Japanese Treasure 
Ship,” ‘‘Korean Autumn” and translations of — 
old Korean folk songs. Some, like ‘‘From an 
Egg Shell” and “Arithmetic” are touched with 
twinkling humor. 

It is a real find to discover in the midst of 
the collection certain choice scattered leaves 
that add much to its attractiveness and worth. 
Of these, two stanzas from ‘New Year’s’’ 
seem to be the most appropriate with which 
to close this humble appreciation of the new 
volume that is sure to be treasured by Cather- 
ine Baker’s host of triends as the very choicest 
that her creative pen has thus far produced : 

“Good-day, new year. Show me new entrances. 
To life’s wide wonderlands, teach me new skills, 
Let me not shun the new faces you will bring, 
In every stranger may I see a friend. 

O Thou whose strength is given anew each day,. 
I thank Thee for this future untried year, 

Its joys shall send me singing up the path, 

Its grief and pain will make me lean on thee.’” 


Stam until a friend put the little 
volume of her poems in our hands. 

Happily now we know “Betty” in- 
»; for as Dr. Howard Taylor has so co- 


i] NE HAD NEVER met Elisabeth Scott 


of the closing sonnets, one reviews 

gamut of spiritual experience from impression- 

_ able awakening to the balanced apprehension 
of a life fully consecrated to her Maker. 

The innate sensitivity of the author is more 

than faintly reminiscent of that of Emily Dic- 

_kinson, not only in the reserve which she her- 


self almost characterizes as diffidence— 
‘ ee They melt the cold 
That all my life has held me in a chill 
Band of blue ice, chaining my heart so still,’’) 


| but also in her quick apperception, at times 
| evidently quite intuitive, of the moods and 
‘thoughts of others with whom she is spiritu- 
ally kin. 

We shall always think of this new friend, 
' Betty, as a great lover, in the finest sense of 
‘that word. A lover first of all, perhaps, of the 
_ beauties in Nature, in which course she but 
- follows the natural development of all poetic 
souls, —a love which she never outgrew, the 
_ expression of which matured with her own 
| gelf: 


i 


; 


‘*_-ghare the after-sunset things I love — 
See pastel ripples in the wind-stirred river, 
More brightly shining than the dimming sky,’’ 


She is, secondly, a skilled portrayer of the 
Jove and joys of home and family. Whether 
‘one knows any of her dear and near ones 


‘or not, there;is delight for the reader in the 
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intimate, tender revelations of this side of 


her nature. 


And quite early we discover that Betty was 


a true lover of words, wooing from them with 
true finesse their rich shades of meaning in 
the lilt of well-balanced phrasing. 


How deep ran the stream of her affection 
for friends, one must but guess at through in- 
ference; for when she wrote of friendship 
‘twas almost invariably of her love for The 
Friend; and the revelation of the beautiful 
communion of soul with Him seems to be the 
key which unlocked the very deeps of her 
nature. Even the culmination of her art of 
expression in the priceless love lyrics (which 
verily call for a rereading of the ‘Sonnets from 
the Portuguese’ for comparison!) is tinged 
throughout with the glories of the vision 
vouchsafed to her of the Source and Giver of 
all Love. 

The author’s verses are true prose poems, 
warm in emotion and picturesque in observant 
detail. Read how she proves: 

‘‘There’s something indescribable in trees, 
Something akin to oceans and the clouds— 
Something that changes, and is still the same.’’ 


Her poetic expositions of Bible stories and 
verses make excellent homiletic material, with 
their pithy emphasis on the very core of the 
lesson. 

Our life has been enriched by a reading and 
rereading of Betty’s poems and verses,—by 
the sonnets in particular;—but perhaps ‘tis in 
one trenchant quatrain we best find her endur« 
ing message to us all: 

‘‘Nevertheless Thy will is best; 
Nevertheless Thou lovest all. 
The bird Thou stirest from the aest, 
Thy wing prevents her fall.” 
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New Year Contributors 


Rey. A. A. Pieters who came to Korean in 1895 and 
is now the senior missionary in active service, furn- 
ishes us with a New Year’s poem for the first page. 
lt is fitting that the other poem should be from the 
pen of Miss Catherine Baker of the Music Department 
of Ewha College whose new book of poems is review- 
éd in this number. 

“Miss Veda Aumann is a new missionary of the 
Australian Presbyterian Mission. We do not know 
her but she writes well and ‘first impressions’’ are 
always interesting. 

Miss Blanche I. Stevens of the Northern Presby- 
terian Mission came to Syenchun in 1911 where she 
was engaged in educational work until the recent 
‘crisis’? caused her Mission to withdraw. She easily 
transfers to direct evangelistic work in a territory 
where there are 75,000 professing Protestant Chris- 
tians. 

Rev. Edward Adams is .a ‘second generation mis- 
sionary”’ in the Station where he was reared. He has 
specialized on tent evangelistic meetings and has a 
“wagon’’ (auto) for that purpose. Mr. Adams has 
been a member of the Northern Presbyterian Mission 
since 1921. 

Mrs, Adams (Susan Comstock) isa nurse and occa- 
sionally furnishes a poem for our columns. Conse- 
quently, we asked her to review the volumn of poems 
by Betty Scott Stam who with her husband were 
martyrs of the China Inland Mission in December, 1934. 
Their only child, Helen Precilla, is being reared by 
her grand-parents, Dr. and Mrs. C. E. Scott of Tsinan, 
China. 

Mr. Cynn Yung Ahn after graduating from the 
Chosen Christian College, taught for some years in 
the Methodist Girls’ School in Pyengyang. He is now 
a secretary in the office of the Korean Methodist 
Church along with the Rev. C. A. Sauer who put the 
story into English. 

Our readers will appreciate another story by the 
Late Rev. F.S. Miller who died in Chungju in October, 
1937, after 45 years of service, as a member of the 
Northern Presbyterian Mission. The Revell Company 
of New York have published two volumes of his 
Korean Stories. 

Rey. Allen D. Clark, also of Chungju, is a ‘‘second 
generation’’ missionary now on furlough in Princeton, 
N. J. where he is taking postgraduate work in the 
Theological Seminary there. 

Mrs. William C. Kerr was an intimate friend of Mrs. 
Ludlow during twenty five years in Korea. She and 


Mr. Kerr have been resident in Seoul since 1919 an 


‘are members of the Japan Fresbyterian Mission for 


work among Japanese in Korea. 
H. H. Underwood, Ph. D., Litt. D., is President of 


i 


the Chosen Christian College. He grew upin Seoul — 


and has many childhood memories of Mr. and Mrs} | 


Hulbert. 
Miss Bertha F. Starkey 


unique work among Japanese in Seoul. 
of b 5‘ ee 


a6 7? 


Other special numbers planned for are The Salva- 
tion Army number in February and A Social Number 


in March, the latter under the direction of the Rev, 
Chas. I. McLaren, M. D. 


Notes and Personals 


United Church of Canada Mission 
Birth 
To Dr. and Mrs. D. M. Black, ason, Harold Charles, 
at Lungchingtsun on November 20th. 
Returned from Sick Leave 
Miss A. M Rose, to Hamheung. 
Transfer 


Miss E. A. McLellan has been transferred to Sungijin. 


Southern Presbyterian Mission 
Resigned 
Rev. & Mrs. John B. Vail, of Kunsan, resigned from 
the Mission in September. They are now in the 
United States. 


Northern Presbyterian Mission 
| Visitors leaving 
Mrs. E. Heninger and her daughter- Blanche, who 
have been visiting Mrs. Heninger’s sister, Mrs. 
E. H. Miller, have left for America. 
Methodist Episcopal Mission, North tT 
Returned to U. S. A. 
Miss Lois Merselis on December 13th. 


pes 
is a member of the 
Methodist Episcopal Mission of Japan and is doing an 
She is spoken’ 


TYPEWRITER SUPPLIES 


_ TYPEWRITER RIBBONS ieacertl) 
Underwood Standard, blue, ... oat 
do do black... 1.90 [I 
«aie ia Foxuible, blesses: 5 2.00 |) 


ae do black .. Foe ET 


— (each) | 
2.00 


Remington do Dwele 2055s Nene 1 S05): | 
Smith Premier odes sae « 1.90. 
Corona No. 4, black .. aes ede OD 


.7 
_ 
: 
to 
o 


- Oliver Standard 9/16 in, black 
do do ‘7/16 in, black «~~ 1.90 
CARBON PAPER New supply, best quality 
Multi Kopy Per Box Yen 7,50 ; Per sheet .08 


- Bammermill Bond, per 100 . is me 1.25 
Champion Bond per100.. — ... 80 
_ Medium Mojo per 100. vont -60 
Thin Mojo > per 100... 0 40 
Yellow Paper {For copy) - 80 
. ENVELOPES (various sizes) and qualities, 
Per 100 from... 55 
Wax arent! Paper for Typewriting 
Size No. 3. ase a 3.60 
Size No 6.60 
STATIONERY AND “INKS of | every ‘des- 
cription. in stock. 


| THE CLS. OF KOREA, SHOU | 


_ Typewriter On Customer’s On Thin 
Paper Size Own Paper Mojo Paper 

50 copies for ¥ 2.20 240 

100 do 235 2.75 

200 do 2.65 3.50 

. 3800 do 2.85 415 
400 do 3.05 4.75 

500 do 3.20 5.30 


ii Typewriter On Customer’s On Thin 
Paper Size Own Paper Mojo Paper 

50 copies for ¥ 265 2.85 
100 = do 280. _ 3.20 
; 200 do 3.10 3.90 
| 300 = do 8.35 4.55 
“t= 400-~—s do _ 3.55 ; 5.15 
~ 600 do 3.70 5.70 


< L. S. PRICE FOR MULTIGRAPH WORK ae 


DOUBLE SPACED about 20 lines toa page. . 


SINGLE SPACED about 45 lines per page. 


The above prices include Cost of paper selected and Printing ; packing and postage extra. We quote 
for thin Mojo paper and medium Mojo at a little higher price which gives a much better appearance to 
the work. Many of our customers desire the American Bond paper for which we also quote. 


THE CHRISTIAN LITERATURE SOCIETY OF KOREA | 


BARGAINS IN WOOLENS 
We have a large range 
of colors and weaves 
OF Meh WEIGHT WOOnEN> 
for 

SPRING DRESSES sf: 
' ALL WOOL (Last Year’s Spec : 
_ Width 56 inches, 
Prices ¥4.00 to ¥6.00- 
per yard. 


PAIK & SONS 
Established 1890 DRY GOODS 


118 Namdaimoontong 1-Chungmok 
_ SEOUL 


Tel. H. 4453. 


On Medium On Spica On Hammermil = 
Mojo Paper Bond Paper Bond Paper se 
2.45 2.65 2.85 ; 
285 3.30 3.70. | 
3.70 4.45 5 25 
4 45 5.55 > 6.75. “ms 
§.15 6.60 8 20 otto 
5.80 7.60 9.60 = 


On Hammermil — 


On Medium On Spica =) ee 

Mojo Paper Bond Paper Bond Paper = [f.- 
2.90 3.10 3:30 — - 3 wate; 
3.30 3.65 405 fe ey 
4,10 4.80 5.60 2 
485 5.90 7.10 S 
5.55 6.95 8 55 aa 
6,20 7.60 - 9.95 Re 


PUBLISHERS AND | 

DISTRIBUTORS OF | 
: KOREAN — 
CHRISTIAN LITERATURE 


- Established in 1390 as a Union Christian Enierprlie. d 
Represents all the Missions in the Federal Council; Also the — 
Korean Presbyterian and Methodist churches. Its catalogues _ 

list over 700 titles of its own, together with as many more 
belonging to others. The only union organization in Kote 


publishing Christian literature. 


OUR SOCIETY’S PUBLICATIONS 


Cover Many Important Subjects 
ae such as :- 
Apologetics Agriculture 
Bible Helps Care of Children 
Devotional Evangelical ~ 
-Homileties Personal Work 
Sociology Stewardship 
Temperance Prayer 
Commentaries Church History 
Sermons Psychology 
a Biographies Children’s Books 
2 Stories Bible History 
New Believers Second Coming 
Catechumens_ 


FOR 1939 WE NEED :- 


Teacher. Training 


EDITORIAL ENDOWMENT 
FUND SSS 


We are bleh a this fund 


go that the price of books: ‘may be 


as low as possible for the masses. — . 
This growing Fund now amounts’ 
to more than ¥ 5,000.00. Life 
Membership fees ard special con-— 
tributions are added fo it. Have 
you sent in YOURS ? ee 


(1) Additional funds from Missions and iadividiate for 
the retiring allowance of the Publication Secretary. | 


a 


on hand and waiting. 


(2) Funds with which to publish 18 manuscripts now. e 


(3) At least ¥ 5,000.00 during the year to age to the 


Eaton Endowment ‘Fund! 


